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AGRICULTURE, in its largest sense, the 
cultivation of the earth, was the earliest 
employment of man. The father of the 
race was placed in the garden “to keep it 
and to dress it.” Excepting mental occu- 
pations, it was his only employment until 
‘‘sin entered into the world and death by 
sin.” Where among the thousand various 
employments of the human family, is one 
to be found more healthful, more innocent, 
more free from all fraud, guile, deceit, op- 
pression and violence? It is practiced in 
all ages, all climates, and all latitudes, 
where human habitations are found. Eve- 
ry portion of the habitable part of the globe 
exhibits a share in this universal employ- 
ment. There is no portion of the human 
family, that is not directly indebted to ag- 
riculture, for all the necessaries of life, for 
a great portion of what are esteemed its 
comforts, and for a share of its luxuries, 
often misnamed. 

It is, then, the oldest, the most univer- 
sal, the most innocent, the most useful, the 
most indispensable of all employments.— 
Has it received that attention which its in- 
trinsic merit deserves? Does it exhibit 
that spirit of improvement, which, in this 
wonder-working age—this age of experi- 
ment and innovation, we might expect to 
witness in a subject of such paramount im- 
portance? The ingenuity of man is ex- 
erting itself in every direction, bursting 
through the barriers of ancient prejudice, 
and in almost every branch of business, in- 
troducing valuable improvements, & work- 
ing astonishing changes. In some parts of 
the world, much is doing to make better 
the business of cultivating the earth. Ve- 
ry sensible improvements have been made 
within the twenty years last past in this 
Country. That the agricultural interests 
of many parts of our land, are reviving & 
gradually improving from year to year, is 
& fact well known to those whose knowl- 
edge extends beyond the smoke of their 
®wn chimnies. Still not even in most of 
the favored places, has all been done, that 
might reasonably be required and expect- 


ed.—But let us come a Ilttle nearer home 
and ask,what is the condition and prospect 
of the farmer in our county. Is it better 
than it was 15 years ago? No, far from it. 
Instead of improving, it has manifestly 
grown worse. With the mode of cultiva- 
tion generally adopted and practiced in this 
county at this time, it is an undeniable fact 
that the farmer’s profits are greatly dimin- 
ishing. Is it because the soil is impover- 
ished ? No. I have never seen in this coun- 
ty an acre of worn out land. I have seen 
in other states thousands of acres of land, 
once fertile, reduced to absolute barrenness 
by over cropping. Butnotso here. It is 
not because his lands are worn out; that the 
farmer’s profits will scarcely bring the two 
ends of the year together. Other causes 
must be sought to account for the changes 
in the profits of the agricultural business. 
They are as I apprehend, principally two. 
The first is competition, and the second is 
the change from the use of the axe and fire 
to the use of the plough in preparing land 
for the seed, without a corresponding 
change in the habits of our farmers, and 
in the mode of conducting their operations. 

And first, of competition and its effects 
upon our agriculture. Twenty years ago, 
farmers here had, in a great measure, the 
monopoly of the market. Comparitively 
little was imported into the county. Pri- 
ces were high and payments ready, and 
happy they who embraced this golden op- 
portunity to pay for the soil they cultiva- 
ted. Then, a barrel of flour from,the O- 
hio or from Genesee would cost at Bangor 
from 20 to 24 dollars, and Ohio pork from 
30 to 50 cents per Ib. Now, flour barrel- 
led in western N. York may be had at our 
doors for 6 or 7 dollars a barrel, and pork 
well fatted on mast and Ohio corn, put up 
and inspected at Cincinnati, for 10 cents a 
pound. And all this change is the effects 
of internal improvements in the form of 
steamboats, canals, and rail roads. By 
means of the vast inerease in the facilities 
of transportation introduced within a few 
years, the fertile lands of the West are bro’t 
into close competition with us for the sup- 
ply of even our domestic wants ; and unless 
we awake and rouse the energies of this 
agricultural community, we must forever 
be hewers of wood, drawers of water, to 
the lordly proprietors of Genesee wheat 
fields, and to the swine herds of Ohio. If 
this result is inevitable—if this county and 
state must be supplied with flour and pork 
from the more favored fields of the south 
and west—if a scanty supply for home con- 
sumption is all that the best farmers among 
us can derive from their lands ; and if no 
better modes ef cultivation can be adopted, 
and no more profitable crops and systems 
of management can be introduced ; it isa 





question deserving the serious considera- 





tion of this community, whether it would 
not be best for us aud our posterity to sur- 
render up this country again to the bears 
and moose, the carriboo and deer, the 
wolves and the Indians, and to set out on 
a western pilgrimage, to seek in the prai- 
ries of Illinois and Missouri, that ease and 
competence whick are denied us here, by 
a severe climate and ungrateful soil. But 
before acceding to this proposal, before 
giving up this unquestionably most healthy 
country upon the face of the globe for the 
agues and fevers of the western lakes, riv- 
ers and swamps ; before leaving our most 
purely democratic constitutions and forms, 
our common schools and religious institu- 
tions for the aristocratical notion, the pop- 
ular ignoranee and the religious privations 
of the west, we should do well to inquire 
whether a great revolution may not be 
brought about in the interests and prospects 
of farmers in this county ? whether the e- 
vils we feel and the disadvantages under 
which we labor are permanent, the effects 
of climate, soil and situation, or whether 
they are temporary, and accidental, the ef- 
fects of want of skill, wrong habits and in- 
judicious modes of cultivation, And if the 
result of the inquiry should furnish a pro- 
bability that the prospects of the farmers 
here may be changed from a scene of toil, 
privation, poverty and shingle weaving, to 
comparative ease and affluence, may we 
not hope that by means of this society an 
impulse may be given to the public feeling 
on this subjeet which will lead to a fair & 
successful experiment to improve the cou- 
dition of the farming interest ? 

There is an attachment that binds us to 
our native land. Its ties are never wholly 
broken. They are felt in exile, and altho’ 
their force diminishes as years pass away, 
and the busy scenes of life leaves little time 
for reflection, still they cleave to us till the 
last. So there are to be added the multi- 
plied obstacles that present themselves a- 
gainst removal to distant and unknown re- 
gions. To leave friends and acquaintances, 
and agreeable neighbors, and go among 
strangers and into scenes and among habits 
entirely new, calls for some firmness of 
temper and for such a sacrifice of present 
ease and prospective enjoyment, as nothing 
short of urgent necessity can induce. 

It has been before remarked that in ma- 
ny parts of our country, the agricultural 
interests are reviving and steadily advan- 
cing. If any ask to what is this improve- 
ment and awakened interest owing, I would 
answer that it is owing in a great measure 
to the efforts of agricultural societies.— 
Such societies have existed for a long time 
in France and England, and have produ- 


ced very sensible effects upon the agricul-* 


tural interests of those countries. Within 
thirty years past, they have been formed 
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and multiplied in our country ; and have 
unifermly, when conducted with spirit and 
energy, the means of awakening a 


new interest in the art, and of effecting @) jy¢ reputation which would be gained by al. 


very sensible improvement in its prospects 
and results. These effects are produced 
in various ways. Attention is excited to 
the subject, interest is awakened, experi- 
ments are suggested and encouraged ; new 
modes of husbandry and new plants are in- 
troduced, information is diffused, and an 
emulation to excel is excited. The meet- 
ings of such societies call together practcal 
farmers from different parts of the country. 
They become acquainted with each other. 
Each one has facts within his knowledge 
which are interesting and useful to some 
other. By a mutual interthange of opin- 
ions, and by communicating to each other 
the results of their observation aud expe- 
rience, much useful knowledge is elicited 
and diffused. Valuable and useful experi- 
ments are tried under the patronage and 
encouragement of the society,which would 
not otherwise be undertaken. Very es- 
sential benefits have resulted from the in- 
troduction under the patronage of such 
eocicties, of new and improved breeds of 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine, and from 
the improvements made, under the encour- 
ageinent and inducements held forth by 
such societies in the native breeds of these 
animals. 
That much may be done even in this 
snowy region by such a society, well org- 
anized and vigorously snpported, cannot 
be doubted.—That the impulse of such a 
society is needed in this county will not be 
denied. {f such a society should be prop- 
erly organized, and its business conducted 
with energy and skill, and if an interest is 
tnken in its prosperity by the bone and 
muscle of the community, the practical 
farmers, the formation of such a society 
will be the era of a great revolution in the 
agricultural prosperity of this county. 
{7'o be continued.) 
Tl ome 


THE FARMER. 


Winatruror, Faipay Mornino, May 80,1834. 
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WASHING SHEEP. 


The time of year bas commenced, when, if it 
is not already done, sheep must soon be wash- 
ed. Now«dho does not know how to wash a 
sheep ? Aye, but how few there are washed 
as they should be. Thousands of dollars are 
lost to Maine annually from neglect in the sim- 
ple operation of washing the wool as it ought 
to be done. The wool merchant, always ready 
aud abundantly willing to decry the article, 
fiuds that it is not so clean, He accordingly 
makes an allowance for the dirt, and depend 
upon at he makes more of an allowance than the 
real amount of the dirt would warrant. 

Hence, by the work not being thoroughly ac- 
complished, a loss is sustained ; a loss which 
though it may not amouat to wuch to individu- 
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nls, yet in the aggregate will swell to a large|sed, and among a thousand other “‘new fang: 


suur. Most of our Farmers use no soap while 
washing their sheep. Others use so little that 


ticle, would save much money to the commu- 
nity, not only by diminishing the allowance 
made for extraneous matter in the wool, but ir 


ways having perfectly clean fleeces. Manu- 


the wool from Maine is good, it is generally 
wretchedly cleansed. There is another point 
in this business which on the score of humanity 
we would urge upon our farmers. It is care 
and tenderness exercised towards the anima! 
curing the operation. The work is too often 
entrusted to thoughtless boys, and to others 
who having a job to perform feel no interest in 
the flock and use but little gentleness toward 
the sheep in their hands. Many sheep receive 
injuries from the shaking and wrenching and 
slatting about which they are doomed to under- 
go while in the hands of the washer. After 
having washed your sheep thoroughly, be care- 
ful where you put them, if you would not lose 
your labor entirely. A clean smooth pasture, 
free from sandy places, old decaying stumps, 
or burnt logs, should be the place for them to 
run in till shearing time. Many who in fact 
are careful in washing are careless in this par- 
ticular, and thereby lose nearly the whole of 
their labor. The sheep lie down in the sand, 
or they rub against the stumps, &c., and in a 
few minutes fill their fleeces with a load of 
dust or sand. We repeat, more care in this 
business will save the State much money, and 
not only this, but retrieve the reputation of our 
flocks. 





New way To catou Fisu.—We were much 
pleased with a story told us the other day re- 
specting the method sometimes adopted to 
catch trouts, in the lakes in the back part of 
this State. A steel trap is taken and a piece 
of pork is tied upon the plate, the trap set and 
lowered down in the water. His troutship, who 
is not always eager to bite but often prefers 
smelling and nibbling a little before he makes 
the fatal grab, comes up to reconnoitre, and 
while according to his custom he is turning the 
pork over with his nose, be springs the trap 
upon himself and is drawn up, nabbed like an 
unlucky rat, by his head and shoulders. 


BROOM CORN. 
The attention of the good people of Maine 
has been somewhat of late, and ought to be still 


cedar, hemlock, and birch are Superseded 
the modern Corn Broom. Now we are not 
bout to discuss the comparative merits 
Broom Corn, and other materials of Which this 
necessary article may be manufactared. (,, 


by 
. 


facturers complain that although the staple of| wives and daughters, whose judgments fa, be 


it from us to impeach, have already declared in 
favor of the former. Our present purpose jy 
to jog the memory of our readers a little, so 
that they may not forget how much they pay 
every year for Corn Brooms—to tell them they 
can raise the raw material on their own farm, 
and then to ask them, if, during long winter 
evenings and rainy days, they cannot manufge. 
ture enough at least for their own use, and per. 
chance enough to pay their “ rates and taxes’, 

The Kennebec Co. Agricultural Society, a, 
the last meeting, directed their Trustees to pro. 
cure a quantity of the seed. They have pro. 
cured one bushel ; and those who wish for jt 
to plant can obtain it by cailing at our office or 
on either of the Trustees. No time should be 
lost in putting it into the ground. 

We make a few extracts to show the manner 
in which Broom Corn was first introduced into 
our country and the extent of its culture in oth. 
er States. —During the season we will poins 
out particularly the mode of manufacturing the 


Broom. 
BROOM CORN. 


This crop has become a very important one in 
this part of the Connecticut valley. Mere acres 
were planted the last spring than in any previous 
season, but not far from one fou rth of the brush, 
and the greater part of the seed, were de- 
stroyed by the early frosts. In conseauenee ef 
the diminished quantity, increasing demand, and 
other circumstances, the price ef brom brush hae 
advanced rapidly, and is now about F00 per eeus 
higher than it has been for sume years past. It 
is an object of speculation, and large quantities 
have been sold and re-sold within a short time. 
The price a few days ago was from 8 to 9 cents 
per poand ; it is now 10 cents and it is reporied 
that some has been sold at a still higher rare. A 
man recently purchased 7500 pounds at 8 cents, 
and sold it immediately at 10 cents. We have 
heard of one hard case—a farmer who planted 
several acres last spring, made a contract at the 
time of planting, by which he is bound to deliver 
all his brush at 5 cents per pound, which is only 
half the present price. Hemp. Gazeite. 





Broom Corn.—This plant, though seldom men- 
tioned in agriculture or other publications, is ex- 
tensively cultivated in this vicinity, especially in 
the town of Hadley, where the quantity of land 
annually planted with broom corn is not far from 
one thousand acres. It is presumed there is not 
atown of eqoal extent in the United States, io 
which so much land is employed in the cultiva- 
tion of this articles loa tour through the stale 





more, called to the fact, that too much money 
is annually carried out of the State forthe pur- 
chase of the various articles deemed necessary 
for domestic use. It would be interesting and 
useful, though perhaps rather humiliating, to 
know what sum is paid in a single year for that 
simple but important article ycleped Conn 
Broom. The time was when our own forests 
furnished our ‘“‘gude vrows” with materials 
wherewithal to set a pattern of neatness in 
their respective domicils. That day has pas- 


led notions,”’ some good, and many much de- 
plored by those who remember with pleasure 


of New York to Cayahoga river in Ohio, a few 
years since, we did not notice so much as half an 
acre of it in the whole distance. We understand 
however, that its culture is pretty extensive in 
some parts of New-Jersey. The mode of culture 
ia the towns on Connecticut river is very similar 
to that of Indian corn, but it is said to require two 
or three times as much labour.—The produce of 
an acre varies from 300 to 700 pounds of that 
part of the plant which is made into brooms, (8 
few inches of the stalk, and the panicle divested 
of seed,) and from 25 to 70 bushels of seed. Dit- 
ferent opinions are entertained as to the value of 
the seed ;—many assert that it is superior to oats; 
others estimate it much lower. It is probably 
worth 25 cents per bushel for hogs and cattle, but 
is of less value for horses. We are informed that 
the crops of broom corn in Hadley, Hatfield, &c. 
in favorable seasons, are worth from 25 to 50 dol- 








it does no good. Now a liberal use of this ar-| the wholesome customs of their forefathers, the 


jars per acre, standing in the field, A consider- 
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rtion of the United States and Canada is 
furnished with brooms by the towns on Connec- 
‘ at river, and we learn that large quantities are 
ue pee A South America. 

+ prom corn called by botanists Sorgnm Sacha- 
atum is 8 native of the East Indies, and we know 
pes the date of its introduction into Europe and 
aie country } it is wot mentioned in the first edi- 


able po 


tion of Denn’s New Engiand Farmer, published 


in J The whole plant is highly saccharine, 
and attempts have- been made in France to ex- 
rract sugar from it, but without sufficient success. 
in Rngland the summers are not warm enough 
o bring breow corn or Indian corn to maturity. 
Northampton Gaz. 





Dr Franklin.—Charles Thompson, the secreta- 
ry of Congress said he well remembered the cir- 
eumstance of the first introduction of brooin-corn 
into our coentry. Dr. B. Franklin chanced to 
gee an imported corn whisk in the possession of 
alady, and while examining it as a novelty, he 
espied a grain of it still attached to the stalk. 
This he took and planted, and so we at length 
have got it in abundance among us. 





Meetine or Woo._Growers.—T hose of our 
farmers who grow wool for the market, whether 
on the little scale or the great scale, are refer- 
red to the notice of the meeting on another 
page of our paper. We hope that there will 
be a general attendance at the appointed time 
and place. It certainly will be for the interest 
ofall engaged in the business to have a fair 
and mutual understanding on the subject.— 
Some method for having a uniformity of rules 
and customs among them is much needed ; and 
we trust every one who is interested whether 
little or much, will endeavor to introduce regu- 
larity in price as much as the nature of the 
ease and circumstances will admit. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
MANURE. No. 7. 


Just in proportion as our efforts are direct- 
ed to the preservation of manure, our labor in 
the production is diminished ; for there are 
many attending circumstances, in the ordinary 
course of agricultural business, which are cal- 
culated to produce much manure, if proper 
measures are taken to preserve it. The yard- 
ing of cattle, sheep and swine, if attended at 
tll seasons, is sufficient to produce a much 
greater quantity than any one, who has been 
negligent in this point, could possibly imagine. 
Ihave known many, who fancied themselves 
highly favored if a spring, or a brook, or a riv- 
er, happened to be located within some twenty 
or thirty rods of their barn yard; and would 
much rather drive their cattle to water during 
the winter, through snow drifts, exposed some- 
limes to the most violent storms, than to keep 
them yarded, where, to all appearance, they 
might have a good well of water, by digging 
len or fifteen feet. 

Under such circumstances cattle will not al- 
vays drink when they arrive at the water, for 
the inclemency of the weather is more intoler- 
able than thirst, and you may rest assured that 
they will leave their ‘ deposites” somewhere 
“0 the way, and you may rest equally sure that 
these deposites will never be “ restored,” 

_ The quantity of manure lost in this way is 
immense, therefore let every farmer, as he val- 
"es his own interest keep his cattle and sheep 
Jarded both summer and winter. I have al- 
ready remarked that 50 per cent of manure is 
fonsidered fost by excessive fermentations, 
*vaporation, and heavy rains. ‘To remedy this 
she let there be a pen near the barn yard, and 
“* Soon as any of the manure becomes suffi- 
“ently decomposed, place it therein and cover 


it with boards for safe keeping till it may be 
necessary to use it. This will riehly pay all 
expense. Many people suppose that the good 
qualities of manure will descend into the earth, 
and consequently spread their manure some- 
time previous to ploughing. This is a bad 
psactice founded in bad philosophy The nu- 
tritive qualities of manure never did descend, 
nor never will, so long as the order of nature 
remains unchanged. I say this as it respects 
general principles ; for during the spring and 
summer, the surface of the earth becomes 
warmed by the sun. The air in this part is 
made rarer and lighter and descends into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere ; the colder 
air down in the earth rises to fill the vacuum, 
caused by the rarification of the air near the 
surface, It is this continued action upwards 
that most effectually prevents the finer quali- 
ties of the manure from descending. There- 
fore never spread it till you are ready to plough 
it in, if you wish to preserve it. Perhaps it 
may not be out of place io observe that plants 
obtain their food from three sources,—the 
earth, water and air, From the earth they 
take up a small portion of earthy matter. From 
water they obtain a considerable part of their 
nourishment in consequence of its holding in 
solution decomposed vegetable matter, From 
the air they absorb carbonic acid, which is 
composed of carbon and oxygen, The organ- 
ic operation of the plants decompose the car- 
bonie acid by emitting the oxygen, but retain- 
ing the carbon, which constitutes the substance 
of all vegetables, as the stalk, roots, limbs, 
leaves, &c. It is an established fact confirm- 
ed by actual experiment that plants cannot live 
without a considerable portion of carbonic acid ; 
hence all matter, which contains any of this 
gas, is found to be an excellent manure. Lime 
stone, marble, chalk, &c. are called carbon- 
ates, from the quantity of carbonic acid which 
they contain. By the application of intense 
heat the acid is driven off and there remains a 
caustic substance which we call lime or quick- 
lime. This in its caustic state is unfit for ma- 
nure, but when slacked in water it absorbs car- 
bonic acid from the air with great avidity ; so 
when sown in powder on lands, as a manure, 
it is heid in solution by the water in the earth, 
and absorbs carbonic acid, in which state it is 
taken up by the routs of plants, and furnishes a 
most excellent food. AsneEs when in solution 
absorb carbonic acid, and are esteemed as a 
manure, not only on this account but from the 
fact that they contain a portion of alkali, which 
neutralizes the acids in the earth. 

Soap sups have a similar nature and eflect, 
and should never be thrown away. Bones 
should be preserved either by being buried in 
compost manure or pounded up and used as 
plaster of Paris. 

It is estimated that more than a million 
bushels of bones of men and horses have been 
imported into England from Waterloo, Austra- 
leitz, and other places, and ground up for ma- 
nure!! Bones contain much oily matter which 
is extremely nourishing to plants ; but they are 
an excellent manure independent of this olea- 
ginous matter, being composed moatly of car- 
bonate of lime, ‘he preservation of manure 
involves so many important particulars that it 
would require volumes to enumerate them, In- 
attention to trifles oftentimes produces serious 
evils: “cattle yards are often located with the 
apparent intention of being drained into an ad- 
joining field, a neighboring brook, or the high- 


feeding cattle at stacks remote from the barn 
yard occasions a waste of fodder, a great loss 





way, and we frequently see them destitute of 
any substantial enclosure. The practice of 


which are poached by the cattle’s hoofs, The 
waste of green and dry litter, is a still more se- 
rious injury to good husbandry. Straw and 
stalks and husks of Indian corn, are often fed 
in open fields, or suffered to waste in heaps un- 
regarded.”” These things should be avoided if 
we wish to have a sufficiency for all the pur- 
poses of good husbandry. When the farmers 
of Maine shall seek to avail themselves of aut 
the advantages within their reach, for the in- 
creased production and careful preservation of 
manure ; when they shall adopt a judicious sys 
tem of its application to the various kinds of 
soils and crops; when they shall seek to im- 
prove the quality of their farms rather than in- 
crease their size—then and not till then will 
our reproach be done away ‘‘ THAT Maing Dogs 
NOT RAISE HER OWN BREAD.” 


May 24. CAROLUS. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CROP OF WHEAT. 


Mr. Epitor,— After reading the communi- 
cation of Mr. Wodsworth relative to the pro- 
duction of wheat, I was induced to measure & 
piece of land suwn the last season, in order that 
I might compare crops. Year before the last 
one half of the piece was planted with corn and 
the other with potatoes. ‘The corn land was 
manured by spreading and dunging in the hill, 
in equal proportions, On the part occupied by 
potatoes a less quantity of manure was spread 
only. The quantity of manure to the acre, on 
the whole piece, was from twenty to twenty- 
five loads. No dressing was applied after the 
corn and potatoes were harvested. ‘The piece 
measured 370 feet by 190 and yielded fifty 
bushels of good wheat besides two or three 
bushels of remnants. Now if I figure correct- 
ly, this gives thirty bushels one peck and sotme- 
thing more to the acre. I could discover no 
superiority in the wheat on the corn ground, 
either in quantity or quality over that which 
grew on the potatoe land. A. G.D. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


RUTA BAGA, 


Bir. Hormes: I consider Ruta Baga as pro- 
fitable a crop as a farmer can raise, Last year 
I raised 45 bushels of them on a sixteenth part 
of an acre, which had been planted five years 
in succession, twice with potatoes and three 
times with corn. I prepared the ground in the 
following manner, viz: I first ploughed it and 
then hauled on two loads of new manure, about 
equal to one cord, and spread on the furrows 
and then harrowed the ground. I then ridged 
the ground with a horse, by turning two fur- 
rows together, making the ridges two feet apart. 
I then took a rake and levelled the top of the 
ridges and markea it an inch deep, and sowed 
the seed in bunches, one foot apart; and in 
weeding them I left but one in a place—there 
is then room to pass the hoe between them. 
When sowed in this manner it is not more than 
half the work to thin them out, as when sowed 
in drills. I generally sow in the middle of the 
sixth month. It is necessary to keep them 
clear from weeds, I have been in the practice 
of putting ashes upon them when they first 
come up, as it is a good preventive against the 
insects eating them. I have raised them for 
severa! years, and have had good success. My 


land is a deep loam soil inclining to be moist. 
P. 


Nore. In making statements of crops, for 
mutual information, it is important that the 
quality and kind of soil should also be stated, 
as well as the particular management. It is 
hoped that ail who communicate information or 





of manure, and serious injury to grass lands, 


these subjects will be particular in this. 
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REPORT 
Of the Trustees of the Kennebec County vigricul- 
tural Society, at the annual meeting, held March 
5, 1834. 
GentLemMeN—Having been entrusted by you 


with the guardianship of your interests for the 
past year, we have not been unmindful of the 


ing sts course, nor can we forget a remaining 
duty which its close calls upon us to perform. 
We have therefore prepared, and submit for 
your consideration, the following Report of our 
proeeedings since the last annual meeting, and 
again call your attention to such subjects as 
have occurred 10 us, which “ may tend to pro- 
mote the objects of the Society.?’? And here 
we take occasion to remark, that our views may 
not all be entirely correct. A man may rea- 
son well and draw legitimate conclusions, but 
if his premises are wrong, however logically 
they may be pursued, still his conclusions will 
will be erroneous. The object of our Society 
is to ADVANCE our knowledge in Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. The Trustees were 
designed te be the Pioneers in the march of 
improvement, ‘They cannot always pursue a 
beaten track, and if they sometimes take a 
wrong direction, their error must be corrected, 
and they putinto the right path by those whose 
duty it is to scrutinize their course. They are 
bound, not only to present all the experimen- 
tal knowledge they can obtain, but to offer 
their reasonings from principles which to them 
seem correct, thereby to adduce and elicit New 
and USEFUL PRACTICAL information. But if, 
desirous of making new discoveries, and dis- 
seminating new truths, they adopt an erroneous 
theory, and reason from wreng premises, the 
corrective is in the Society, and we doubt not 
in all kindness will be applied. 

The state of the funds of the Society natur- 
ally occurs to the mind of every member as the 
first topic to which we should call your atten- 
tion. According to the Report of the Treas- 
urer at the commencement of the present year 
$63,52 were in his hands. His Report, to 
which you have already attended, exhibits the 
present state of your ‘Treasury, and we do not 
think it important to repeat particularly all the 
expenditures of the year, inasmuch as that is 
shown by his Report, from which there appears 
to be a balance in the Treasury of $141,77. 

It will be recollected that a portion of the 
funds of the Society has been retained, for the 
twe years past, to meet the expenses of publish- 
ing the proposed ‘T'reatise on the Diseases of 
Sheep, &c. ‘That will be wanted soon, as the 
work is in the press, and we trust will ere long 
be ready for delivery. The disposition of the 
work when completed deserves attention at this 
time, and we recommend the subject for your 
consideration, that the best means may be de- 
vised for bringing it before the public, so that 
sales may be effected and the valuable matter 
it contains disseminated. 

The Society, by a vote, at the last annual 
meeting, directed the purchase of a quantity 
of Oats from Scotland for seed—$10 have been 
expended for that purpose—the oats we are ad- 
vised are on their way to this County, and will 
probably be ready for use this season. We call 
your attention to this subjeet now, so that you 
may direct us, to their disposition when they 
shall arrive, 

You perceive by the state of your Treasury, 
that a tax upon the members must be assessed 
to meet the expenses of the Society for pre- 
miums and other purposes the ensuing year. 
And in fixing upon the sum te be assessed up- 
on each it is necessary to know the presert 
number of the members. 

The number at the last annual meeting was 


161. At the semiannual meeting in August 
last, the Trustees were directed, by vote of 
the Society, to appoint agents in the several 
towns in the County, to procure the signatures 
to the By-laws of those who had previously been 


elected members. Those agents have but in 


part reported, so that we cannon teil the exact 


addition to our numbers, but probably 100, so 
responsibility which has devolved upon us dur- | 


that the present number is about 260.—In re- 
viewing the operations of the Society for the 
past year, we cannot withbold the expression 
of our joy and gratitude for the success that has 
attended it. All who are now present proba- 
bly witnessed with pride the rich and beautiful 
exhibition of stock at our last Cattle Show.— 
True, the day was most unpropitious, but the 
zeal of our farmers to present their fine ani- 
mals, and of the public to see them, was not to 
be quenched by the rain which fell so copious- 


<= 


The exhibition of manufactured articles was 
not so extensive as we could wish to see.— 
T hose presented, to be sure, were highly credi- 
table to the ingenuity and inndustry of the La- 
dies, who favored us with specimens of the la- 
bors of their hands, and to the mechanics and 
artizans, whose skill cannot be doubted by any 
who saw the character of their work. But 


articles on which premiums were offered. This 


the premium is not an object in a pecuniary 
point of view, still we cannet refrain from ex- 
pressing the hope, that ambition to excel, will 
produce competition for every premium offered. 

Were our wives and daughters aware of their 
influence in increasing the interest in, and thus 
adding to the usefulness of, the Society, they 
too would attend in greater uumbers the exhi- 
bition of the manufactured articles, and present 
for our gratification the garments which like 
Dorcas of old they have made. 

The competition for the premiums on Crops 
was greater and more creditable to Kennebec 
as an agricultural county, than in any prece- 
ding year. For the truth of this remark we 
would refer you to the published reports of ad- 
judging Committees. ‘To them we invite your 
attention. Look at the facts they contain, and 
then say, cannot Maine raise her own bread? 

It will be recollected that two days were oc- 
cupied for the last Show and Fair. Your 
Trustees believing that an improvement upon 
the plan pursued the preceding, recommend 
the same course for the present year. We be- 
lieve the Address on the seeond day, tended 
strongly to arouse the public mind te a sense 
of the importance of improvement in Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts, and therefore re- 
commend that measures be taken for an Ad- 
dress the ensuing year. 

In this age of improvement it is desirable 
that we should not be behind the times in any 
respect. We should not be contented with ex- 
celling in the superiority of our stock, while 
other equally valuable improvements are with- 
in our reach but unattained. We are led to 
make this remark from the faet that our farm- 
ing tools are not of the best kind ; and we sub- 
mit for your consideration whether it would not 
be well for the Socicty to take measures to pro- 
cure some varieties not now in use among us. 
The Cultivator and Drilling apparatus are tools 
which we believe valuable, and if introduced, 
would soon come into general use. 

And in this connection, we would ask if some 
measures cannot be devised to induce mechan- 
jes, in sufficient numbers of the various kinds, 
to establish themselves within our borders, who 
would manufacture our implements of husband- 
ry, the tools for our workshops, and our arti- 
cles for domestic use, and thus enable us to re- 





tain at home the money we are now obliged to 


there was no competition on a large number of 


we trust will not be the case hereafter ; for if 







send to Massachusetts and our sister Sta 
their purchase ? 

Your Trustees respectfully recommend that 
measures be taken for offering premiums on the 
best cultivated farms, Weare decidedly f the 
opinion that this would do much towards 4... 
complishing the end we aim at, IMprovemey> 
is AGRICULTURE. We have said on the hess 
cultivated farms. That is the common ter» 
but not exactly what we mean. To offer , 
premium to the man who shall make the great. 
est improvement in his farm within a given number 
of years, would be nearer what we intend.— 
Competitors for these premiums should be re. 
quired to keep an account of the labor expend- 
ed en their farms, the amount of their crops and 
the manner of cultivating them ; the stock kept, 
the breeds, ages, and mode of managing it.— 
Committees in adjudging should take into view 
he condition of the farms at the commencement 
of the competition, the number of acres they 
contain, the means of the competitors, and the 
profits of the farms, whether expended in in- 
proving them or appropriated to other uses, 

In this connection we have a few remarks to 
make on the principles which we think should 
govern committees in adjudging premiums on 
crops. It is merely repeating what we have 
said before. ‘The proposition to offer premi- 
ums on crops was first made to the Society in 
the Report of their Trustees. They reeom- 
mended a sum to be offered, not to the farmer 
who has the greatest capital, keeps the most 
stock, can manure the highest, expend the 
most labor, and raise the greatest crops; but 
to the one who manages best, giving a state- 
ment of the whole process of raising the crop, 
the condition of the land, amount of labor, Xe. 
From the recommendation of the Trustees the 
Society empowered them to offer premiums on 
these principles, and in every instance where 
they have published a list of the premiums of- 
fered, it has been accompanied by requisitions 
and a proclamation that premiums would be 
awarded to the man who raises the best erop 
taking into view all his advantages and disad- 
vantages. In one notice it was stated, that 
the premiums would be given to those who 
raised the greatest crops, if in the opinion ef 
committees, the system pursued by the eom- 
netitors deserved encouragement. In another 
that the premiums would be given to persons 
who raised the greatest crops at the least ex- 
pense considering their means. We may not 
have been sufficiently explicit on the point, but 
we have ever been of opinion that Economical 
MANAGEMENT, SYSTEMATIC FARMING was to be 
encouraged by premiums, rather than the rais- 
ing of great crops, which barely pay for the !a- 
bor. We have never given committees any 
instructions other than those found accompa- 
naing the offer, but have always supposed thet 
the object of premiums was as here stated, and 
that committees and others who have attended 
to the doings of the Society, and the notices 
published by the Trustees, so understood it. 

It has been intimated that the premiums of- 
fered by this Society are not within the reach 
of ordinary farmers. That none but the weal 
thy can obtain them, If committees decide 
immediately that a competitor is not entitled 
to a premium because another has raised a 
greater crop, this wouLp be the case. Though 
we believe too much stress has been laid on & 
great crop, the premiums have not in all cases 
been given for the greatest. We think, that 
according to the principles we suppose to be 
established by the doings of this Society, * 
committee might adjudge a premium to a ma 
for his crop of corn of fifty bushels to the acre, 
when another competitor had raised seventy 
five or one hundred bushels. If a competitor 
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has adopted a system in the culture of #87 
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plant which has decidedly the advantage over 
that pursued by others, and by which he can 
raise a crop at much less expense, under the 
sane circumstances, his method of cultivation 
sould be made pudlie, and he rewarded with 
a premium though his crop may not be the 


reatest. . . 
By the eleventh article of the By Laws of 


the Society it is made the cuty of the Trus- 
tees * to propose important methods ef mana- 
ring the agricultural interests.” One propo- 
sition which we bring forward at this time, 1s, 
that farmers no longer regard the cry that we 
till too much land, We are told that we suouid 
+i!| no more jand than we can manure well.— 
This idea which prevails generally, and is de- 
trimental to the interests of the farmer, needs 
some modifying. Lands which are designed 
fur corn, potatoes, or other hoed crops, should 
be manured highly, there being so much men’s 
labor required that without it the creps do not 
pay the cost of production, But this is far from 
being the case with the small grains. | Wheat, 
rye, oats and peas, &c. are more certain to give 
a good return for the expense of culture with- 
out manuring largely than with. This has been 
proved by numerous experiments, And every 
farmer Whose land is cleared of stones and oth- 
er obstructions should keep team enough to 
plough and harrow several acres more than he 
can manure. Land which has been success- 
ively mowed yields but little hay, and when 
ploughed will produce, without any manure or 
with a light manuring by green dressing or a 
compost heap, one or two crops of small grain, 
which will richly pay for the labor, and straw 
enough to be equal in value to the hay crop 
had it not been ploughed. After taking eff 
one or two crops of grain, as may suit the til- 
ler, it may be seeded with grass, and will, for a 
few years, produce a good crop. The labor of 
raising these crops is done chiefly with a team, 
and is much less expensive than men’s labor, 
ifthe right team is kept. By the rigHr TEAM 
we mean young oxen of a good breed; and if 
our farmers will raise horses, they may be 
made to pay their way in performing such la- 
ber better than in any other way. A pair of 
herses well disciplined, will perform as much 
labor in ploughing and harrowing, with the aid 
of one man, as two teams of oxen with the ne- 
essary attendants. In our last report we gave 
eur views on the subject of raising norses,— 
We aid not intend to discourage the business 
entirely, but to show that as it has been mana- 
ged it has been a losing business. We are of 
opinion that if proper pains be taken in select- 
ing breeders, a due regard be had to form, ca- 
pability to perform labor, and all the properties 
we wish to propagate, in both the dam and the 
sire, it may be profitable business. But the 
practice which has hitherto prevailed of raising 
colts from any thing that will breed we still 
deprecate. Wool growing has been and is still 
as important part of the farmer’s business.— 
Some remarks on the breeding of sheep seem 
to be called for by the almost general deterio- 
ration ef the flocks in this vicinity. To obtain 
fine wool has been the aim of breeders usually, 
and so closely have they pursued this important 
point, that they have neglected others to the 
ruin of their flocks. While seeking fine wool, 
the size, form, constitution, and weight of 
fleece, in sheep designed for breeders have 
not received due regard. In choosing breed- 
ers those should be selected which possess the 
properties which we wish to cultivate, whether 
sheep or other animals. We think it then time 
teme experimearts were tried to restore our 
flocks. It may be done by new importations 
ef the merino,& probably it may be accomplish- 
ed by crosses with particular breeds other than 





the merino blood. But on that subject we {jumping from the place where she had been fed : 
have but little experience with any other than |i a few seconds she fell down, and lay struggling 


the native breed, Should the attempt be made 
to make the cross with the native sheep, we | 
think it wil! best be done by the merino male 
on the native female. 

Your attention has heretofore been directed 
to the importance of procuring a Library; and 
at a former meeting of the Society a committee 
was raised to take the subject into considera- 
tion, and digest a plan for the purpose of effect- 
ing this desirable object. That committee 
have not reported in full, but we trust they have 
net been unmindful of their duties, and will 
soon bring forward a feasible plan by which a 
valuable Library may be procured by the Se- 
ciety. 

In this country where the path to office lies 
open to all classes, MIND, CULTIVATED MIND 
must bear sway. Education is therefore of vi- 
tal importance in preserving the puriry and 
elevating the character of our government and 
institutions. We often hear our farmers and 
mechanics say, “we are fully aware of the 
value of learning, but we have not time for 
study.” If this be the fact, it is a misfortune 
deeply to be deplored. Butis itso? Is there 
not much idle time spent, and much devoted to 
purposes useless, and worse than useless to our 
several occupations, which would be almost in- 
valuable if industriously devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and the heart, 

Knowledge is derived from two sources, Sen- 
sation and reflection. Both lie open to the 
farmer and mechanic. Assuming that every 
man may be active twelve hours each day, we 
verily believe that two may be deducted from 
actual labor and applied to close study without 
lessening the amount of labor performed thro’ 
the year. Add to this, which is one sixth of 
working days, the time of the Sabbath which 
may be spent in receiving public instruction 
and reading, and then aay, need we be igno- 
rant of a knowledge of Books? But we stop 
not here. Having gained one set of ideas from 
Books, the hale and healthy farmer while pnr- 
suing the labors of the field, and the hardy me- 
chanic while plying his trade, thus have mate- 
rials for their active minds to cembine, ena- 
bling them by REFLECTION to seek out new 
truths snd enlarge their stock of valuable in- 
formation. 

Manual labor schools are engaging at this 
time a large share of public attention. Let 
the course alluded to be carried out, and the 
complaint of the laboring classes that they have 
no time for study will be no longer heard,— 
Every farm and workshop may become a MANu- 
AL LABOR scHOOL, & the sons of our farmers & 
mechanics a Washington, a Franklin, and a 
Roger Sherman, 

Samuet P. Benson, 

Exisan Woop, 

Naruan Fosrer, 
Winthrop, March, 1834. 


Trustees. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
CHOKED HOGS. 


It has been often said that the lights (lungs) of 
different animale would destroy bogs by choking 
them when they attempted to eat them: for this 
reason I have always been careful after butcher- 
ing, to throw the lights where the hogs could not 
getthem. But there are other substances also 
dangerous in this respect: a few winters since I 
saw a shote strangled by attempting to swallow 
a piece of meat that wasthrown out. When cho- 
ked, he gave a few bounds, fell down and instant- 
ly died. One of my neighbors had one destroyed 
in this way by a bone, perhaps not entirely strip- 
ped of its meat. 

Last evening I came near losing a fine sow by 
throwing to ber the intestines of a calf. A short 





time afterwards she was observed running and 


and gasping. On coming up to her, | succeeded 
in opening ber mouth, and drew with my hand the 
obstruction from her throat. This gave her in- 
stant relief, and she breathed freely, though she 
was greatly exhausted. In ten or fifteen minutes 
she was able to stand ; and today appears as well 
as if nothing had happened. 

I have no doubt that bogs in similar situations 
might often be saved if assistance were promptly 
rendered. A. 





CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF SEEDS. 


Most plants are found to degenerate to a certain 
degree, unless their seeds are frequently ehang- 
ed. This has been attributed to their cultivation 
in climates where they are not indigenous. But 
this can hardly be the sole reason ; for it is found 
that most plants will be improved by having the 
seeds brought from the east to the west, and vice 
versa. 

Providence, in making a world as this,seems to 
have designed that there should, nevertheless, be 
a common acquaintance among the nations which 
inhabit it. ‘They are invited abroad, for conven- 
iences which their climate do not furnish ; they 
are impelled to a general intermixture, from a 
knowledge that it is beneficial ; and the benefits 
to be derived, from a change of seeds, are prob- 
ably only a furtherance of the general design of 
a community among nations. 

But we are yet much in the dark, as it respects 
the best changes of seeds, and from what parts of 
the world they should be brought, to produce the 
greatest crops. Ought not this to become a mat- 
ter of more general concern? The Irish farmers 
sow our flaxseed, and find great aceount in it. 
Would their flaxseed be equally beneficial when 
sown here? We have known flaxseed brought 
from Long Island, and sown in Orange connty, 
which produced nearly double the crop which 
the common seed there produced. Spring wheat 
brought from Canada, and sown here (Herkimer 
county,) greatly enhances the crop; but soun de- 
generates. Siberian wheat yielded largely in this 
country,fora while. The seeds of apples brought 
from Europe will produce trees larger than our 
own. For roots, it is generally supposed that 
seeds brought trom a more southerly climate is 
best. Indian corn, brought far from that quarter 
will be in danger of ripening too late: that brought 
far from the north will ripen too early for a large 
crop. On the whole, the farmer should make his 
changes as judiciously as possible; and in, most 
instances, he will then fiud the product of his 
crops greatly increased. 

But in order to prevent seeds from degenerat- 
ing,*by long use, we are of opinion that the plan 
pursued by Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, will be 
found effectual; though we believe that seeds, 
improved according to his plan, would undergo 
a further improvement, by a suitable change of 
place. 

His method is to make frequent selections of 
the most perfect plants of every kind, and to cul- 
tivate the seeds of these by themselves, for the 
purpese of raising new and improved stocks of 
seed of every kind ; and further, when he raises 
seeds of plants, of which there are different spec- 
ies, he is careful to set or plaut them as mueh os 
one hundred yards from each other, in order that 
ip propagating they should not mix breeds, aud 
thus produce spurious or degenerated seeds, par- 
taking more or Jess of the qualities of each plant. 

Seeds are also sometimes susceptible of im- 
provement by growing varieties of the same plaits 
together, for the purpose of obtaining seeds of a 
medium between the two. But will further il- 
lustrate these matters. 

Thus, in making selections in wheat, for in- 
stance, search for such heads as have the largest 
seeds, and the greatest number in each head. In 
Indian corn, of any particular variety, for staiks 
of good size, with the greatest number of ears on 
each, and the ears the largest, most perfect of the 
kind and best filled. In flax, for the longest stalks 
avd such as have, at the same time, seeds of good 
size. In pumpkins, for such as bear the greatest 
number, and these the largest and sweetest. In 
short in making the selections, take the most per- 
fect and valuable plants to be found, of whatever 
kind is wanted, and from each of these raise the 
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progeny that is to serve as the stock for seed of 
the different plants to be cultivated. 

In many kinds of plants, such as Indian corn 
pumpkins, &c. the setection may be yearly repea- 
ted, without any ewsential inconvenience. In o- 
thers, such as wheat, barley, &c. yearly selections 
would be too expensive. In such, let selections 
be mace, say every eight years; and from the 
seeds of the plants thus selected raise a yearly 
stock, sufficient to serve for seed. ‘The more con- 
stanily the selections are made, however,the more 
valuable may the procucts be expected from such 
seeds. 

In regard to the means just mentioned, for pre- 
venting a degeneracy of seeds, by the intermixt- 
ure of different species of the same plant, we will 
state a case. Of the Brassica tribe of plants 
there are different species, and also varieties 
of two of these, to wit: cabbages of sever- 
al varieties, common turnips of several, and the 
cabbage-turnip, or ruta baga, of which there are 
no varieties. The cabbages are valuable for their 
heads or leaves ; the common turnin for its bul- 
bous root; and ruta baga for its bulbous stalk. 

Now if seeds for ruta baga and for cabbages, 
were constantly raised beside each other, the con- 
sequence would be, that the bulb of the former 
would become less, and its foliage more extended; 
while the head or foliage of the cabbage would 
lessen, and its stalk become somewhat bulbous : 
and if all the species and varieties of the plant 
were constantly grown together for seed they 
would gradua'tly become more assimilated, and 
the most valuable parts of each, of course, lessen- 
ed in product. 

But sometimes an improvement of seed is to be 
effected by growing varieties of the same plant 
together. Of potatoes, for instance, there are 
many varieties, some preferable for one particu- 
lur quality, and some for another; some for great- 
ness of product, and others for mealiness, and fine- 
ness of taste ; and, in such case, by growing them 
together a race is produced which in part par- 
takes of the good qualities of each. 

The same may be observed of many other plants; 
and in some instancs, perhaps, improvements 
might be made by blending the most valuable 
qualities of plants of different species together. 

Such we conceive to be the doctrine of Mr Coo- 
per, and we are of opinion that, in general, it is 
well founded. Mr. C. also contends, and we think 
with much truth, that there is a natural disposi- 
tion in all seeds, or plants, gradually to become 
babituated to the soil, or climate, in which they 
are grown. Farmer’s Assistant. 





*No advantage canbe derived from the importation of 


seed to a climate that matures the plant. The writer points 

eut the true reason of the deterioration ofseed, which is the 

effect of impregnation by the potien of other plants. 
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From the Erie, (Pa.) Gazette. 


Distressing Accident and loss of lives.— Y ester- 
day about ten o’clock, a sail beat with nine pas- 
sengers on board, put off from the wharf to cross 
the bay to the public pier. The wind was blow- 
ing very heavy. When about half way across, 
she capsized and seven out of the nine were lost. 
—Thomas Miles, son of Captain Miles, of the 
steamboat New York, and a Mr. Woodbury, or 
Woodford, frdém French Creek, in this county, 
elung to the boat, and were taken off by a boat 
that put off to their relief. Thomas McConkey, 
deputy collector of this port, and a Mrs Thomas 
wife the second mate of the steamboat Wm. Penn 
both of this town were among the number lost. 
The other five were strangers who were going to 
take passage on board of the New York, which 
was then coming into the harbor. We have ta- 
ken every possibie :neans to ascertain the names 
and residence of the strangers. From the regis- 
ter of names in the public hotels and on the way 
bills, and other sources, we gather the following 
result, which still may not be accurate, to wit :— 
Amos H. Bishop, Butternuts, Otsego Co. N. Y.; 
Luther Douglass, Michigan Territory ; a man by 
the name of Palmer, who took passage on board 
the stage at North East, in thiscounty, on the 13th 
inst; a young man name not known, said to be- 
long at North East in this county, and a gentle- 
man from the town of Palmer, Michigan Territo- 
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ry, name not known, understood from his conver- 
sation to have been a merchant at that place 
One of the bodies have been found, but nothing 
about him, by which his name can be discovered. 

Congress.—1n the Senate, on Monday, reports 
communicated from the Treasury Department, 
shewing the amount of public money in the Bank 
of Alexandria at the time of its failure, stating the 
number and amount of transfer drafts which have 
been issued, and communicating the statements 
of the Bank of the U. S. and the deposite banks 
since the Jstof Febuary. Remonstrances against 
the petition of John Ames were presented by Mr. 
Prentiss, Mr. Silsbee, and Mr. Chambers. Vari- 
ous memorials, on the subjeet of the removal of 
the deposites, were presented. The following 
resolution was offered by Mr. Sprague : 

Resolved, That the Commissioners under the 
late Treaty with France, be requested to com- 
municate to the Senate the amount of the claims 
which have been presented to them; specifying 
the number of vessels and cargoes, the number 
of memorials, and distinguishing into classes those 
memorials which have been accepted,those which 
have been suspended, those which have been re- 
jected for defects in form—those which have been 
rejected for defects in substance: and specifying 
the amount of principal and interest claimed by 
the memorials in each class. Also, the number 
of cases that have been acted and adjudicated up- 
on, those that have been adjudged good from 
those that have been finally rejected. 

The bill for the relief of certain insolvent debt- 
ors of the U. S. was ordered to a third reading. 
The bill appropriating $350,000 in aid of the con- 
struction of the Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road, was passed, ayes 23, noes 20, after being so 
amended as to require that the mail shall be tran- 
ported, free of charge. 

In the House of Representatives, the day was 
occupied with the presentation of memorials. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, Mayor elect of New 
York, resigning his seat in the House. 








[From the Correspondent of a London paper.) 
IRELAND. 


Crionmet, April 7. A most melancholy trans- 
action has happened in this part of the country, 
within the last few days, which induces me to 
break the silence I have observed for some time, 
caused by the absence of news of any materi- 
alinterest. It» details have already spread con- 
sternation and diamay wherever they have reach- 
ed. They fearfully prove the disordered state of 
Irish society, and proclaim in terms too forcible 
to be misunderstood, the existing and urgent ne- 
cessity of a speedy resolve of the Legislature to 
inquire with scrupulous care into the causes of 
which the crimes here alluded to are the woful 
effects-—for vain is Legislation without practical 
knuowledge— it is in many instances, in Ireland at 
least, applying stimulants to diseases which noth- 
ing but anodynes can remove. On the evening 
of Thursday, an outlaw and creature of the most 
infamous character, named Coroett, was deliber- 
ately shot by a Policeman near New Castle in 
this county. The circumstances attending this 
affair, prove that the murder of Corbett, was de- 
liberate and preconcerted. The vengence of the 
people would find vent. They could not suffer 
a person, whom they admired for his many dar- 
ing deeds, to be deprived of life without visiting 
with terrible consequences his murderers. Ac- 
cordingly, at his funeral un the following day, 
which was attended by upwards of 200,000 per- 
sons, sone conspirators resolved upon the fate of 
the Policemen. Shortly after the remains of Cor- 
bett were deposited in the churchyard, and in a 
part of the country not more than a few miles 
distant from the place of interment, three police- 
men, who were escorting to the neighboring sta- 
tion a person under arrest, were met by 7 or 8 
young men who deprived them of their arms, res- 
cued their prisoners, and at 4 o’clock in the day, 
barbarously murdered the escort, who were seen 
shortly afterwards by a gentleman then passivng— 
one of them literally jifeless, his brains protruding 
through terrible wounds, his head cleft asunder, 
and his comrades in arms, as well as in misery, 
lying nearly dead in large pools of blood, on the 





road. Immediate search was made for the mut- 
derous assailants. The military stationed as Ca- 
hir Barracks scoured the country, and all the bar- 
racks of the district emptied their police. The 
result of this search has been the apprehension 
on suspicion of four or five persens. Inthe mean 
time, the country is wonderfully excited. The 
Police perceive that they are the devoted objects 
of the deadly malice of the peasantry, and raise, 
by their obstinate conduct, to a much higher pitch 
the hostile dispositions of the people in their re- 
gard. It issupposed that a conspiracy, on a ve 
great scale, exists in that part of Tipperary. 

Lonpon, Monday Evening, April 14. The pri. 
vate letters received this morning from Oporto 
dated the 30th ult. are very encouraging, and state 
that a considerable furce marched out of that gar- 
rison on the 25th, toward Guimaraens, which 
town they entered and made themselves masters 
of on the 26th, driving the Miguelits, about two 
thousand in number, in great confusion before 
them, and compelling them to retreat in the di- 
rection of Amarante. Tie troops then proceed. 
ed coward Braga, which they also took possession 
of, while Admiral Napier on the other side, con- 
quered Vianna, thus placing the whole province 
of Entre Douro Minho under the command of 
the Pedroites, the part of which had declared in 
favor of the Queen. A reinforcement of four 
hundred men had arrived at Oporto from Lisbon 
and an additional number was shortly expected 
under the command of Villa Flor, who, immedi- 
ately on his arrival wasto make an attack on 
Coimbra, which if taken would then place the 
entire coast of Portugal in the hands of Donna 
Maria. 

Baron Soure, son of Visconnt Pezo de Regon, 
alif as Gaspar Texeira, a lieutenant general in the 
army of Don Miguel, entered Oporto on the 22d 
ult. to negociate an amnesty for himself, father 
and friends. He was well received, his proposals 
acceded to, and a command on the Coimbra road 
given tohim. This step, on the part of the Mi- 
guelite officers, was considered in Oporto of con- 
siderable consequence, pertiularly tothe commer- 
cial world, as the Viscount was one of the great- 
est landed proprietors in Tras os Montes, and 
possessed the greater part of the vineyards in that 
province. He is also said to have considerable 
influence in that part of the country, which hith- 
erto has been considered a strong Miguelite posi- 
tion. 

By the letters from Lisbon it appears that both 
Lisbon and Oporto had been declared free ports, 
a measure which is considered here as highly 
creditable to the existing Government, and a piece 
of obvious policy which ought to have been adop- 
ted long before, had the true interests of the 
country been better understood. ‘The reports of 
a change of Ministry at Lisbon were losing ground 
and it was understood that the Emperor had de- 
termined to retain the individuals actually in of- 
fice, in the consideration that to them was to be 
attributed in a great degree the success with which 
the cause of the Queen had been attended. 





Tremenpovus Snow Srorm- The Burlington 
Vt. Sentinel says that a snow storm was exper!- 
enced in that section of the country on the 14th 
inst. more violent than has been known since 1816. 
The snow fell twelve inches deep—and the young 
trees were much injured by its weight. 





VaLuasie piscoverr in THE FINE Ants. Mr 
Mudie, well known as an able literary compiler, 
has brought out a popular work “the feathered 
tribes of the British Islands,” in which, amongst 
other attractive features, the Vignettes on the U- 
tles pages are novelties, being the first successful 
specimen (says Mr. Mudie) of what may be called 
Polycromatic printing or painting in * many col- 
ors” from wooden blocks. “ By this method, 
he adds, “ every shape of color, every breadth of 
tint, every delicacy of hatching, and every degree 
of evanescence in the outline, can be obtained ; 
and fifty thousand fac-similies of a painting may 
be produced with perfect uniformity and ata mod- 
erateexpense. The advantage to books, of which 
a large number is to be sold, will be very great, 
not only as removing the cost of tinting by hand 
which is the same for the last thousand as the 
first, but by making the copies more alike anc 
more durable,—and rising more above the reach 
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of imitators.—In these Vignettes, Mr. Bexter had 
nv colored copy, but the birds, which are from 
nature. I made hin work from mere scratches 
jn outline, in order to test his metal; and I feel 
vonfideat that the public will agree with me in 
thinking it sterling. In carrying this beautiful 
branch of typographic art successfully into effect 
Baxter has, I believe, completed what was the 
jast project of the great Berwick, but which that 
truly original and admirable genius did not live 
to accomplish.” 


For the Maine Sens. 


BROOM CORN. 


Mr. Epiror,—Observing for many years 
past, that much money went from the State of 
Maine into other States, for the article of Corn 
Brooms, aud believing that the corn to make 
them of, as well as timber for their handles, 
may be produced in this State, I have procured 
some of the Broom Corn seed. I wish some of 
your correspondents would inform me, through 
the Farmer, respecting the proper time of plant- 
ing it—distance apart—whether in drills or hills 
—the kind of land and manure most proper 
—time and manner of harvesting—bending 
down the heads—quantity of seed per acre— 
whether valuable for stock of any kind—mode 
of cleaning—mode of saving the corn, &c. &c. 
and oblige one of your subscribers. 
pon RE SOT EM SS RE IE ISIE TIE 

MARRIAGES. 


In Wiscasset, Henry M. Hewes, Esq. publisher of the 
Thomaston Republican and the Temperance Advocate, te 
Miss Sarah Damon. 

In Windsor, by J. B. Swanton, Mr Miles Pratt to Miss 
Betsey Morton. 


—_— 




















DEATHS. 
In Augusta, Miss Caroline Carter, aged 29. 
In Vassalborough, on the 15th inst.’ John Cook, aged 69, 
a worthy member of the Society of Friends 
In Windsor. William, son of Mr Hiram Getchell, aged 13 
years ; caused by a tree falling on him, 
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BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpar, May 19. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market this day, 216 Beef Cattle, (12 unsold,) 12 
pairs Working Oxen ; 15 Cows and Calves, and 250 Sheep. 

Pricks. Beef Cattle —More than half the becf Cattle 
were bought betore they arrived at the market; a large pro- 
portion were purchased by the * lump” but at an advance 
price from last week. We shall quote prices from the best 
information we can obtain, say one yoke extraordinary fine 
at 6 $8, and one at 6 75; also one yoke fed by Mr Shelden 
of Deerfield, sold for $195; prime at 6 50 a6 62; good at 
6122650; thin at 5 50a 6. 

Working Ozen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were noticed at $20, 22, 23, 
24, 26 1-2, 28 and 30. 

Sheep —One lot sheared were taken at 2 75, 3 and 8 50; 
those not sheared at aboul 4 50 each. 

Swine—None at market. 








NEW SPRING GOODS. 
OWEN & VIRGIN 


HAvE just received and are now opening a general as- 
surtmen' of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
i DRY GOODS, 
Consisting, in part, of Broadcloths and Cassimeres, Saten- 
“ts, Silks, French Muslins, Calicoes, Ginghams, Mustlins, 
ishop Lawns, white and colored Cambricks, Green Bar- 
mee, Corded Dimoty, Linens, bleached and unbleached 
heetings, brown and white Drillings, Tickings, Furniture, 
Silk and Cotton Veivets, Silk and Cotton Hdkfs., and all 
wher articles usually found in a country Store. 
ALSO—— 
—A PRIME ASSORTMENT OF— 
¥. 1 GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
_ Crockery and Glass Ware. 
OW ntich will be sold very low at the old Stand of H. W, 








Wayne, May, 1834. 
nee SOUnthieeeesiie 


ABSCONDED. 


R's away from the subscriber on Sunday last, May 24, 
- CORERT WILSON TOWLE, about 15 years of 
= er Towle was bound to the subscriber by the Select- 
val lonmouth. All persons are forbid harboring or 
euteanae apprentice on my account, as no debts of his 
shall qn u& Will be paid. Whoever will return said boy 
receive ONE CENT reward, and no charges paid. 
M TRISTAM PRESCOTT. 
*amouth, May 25, 1834. 














AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 





Temperance Notice. 


OTICE is hereby given that an ADDRESS will be de- 

livered on TUESDAY EVENING the 10th of June, 
at the Rev. Mr. Thurston’s Meeting house in this place, 
before the Winthrop, and Winthrop U'nion Temperance 
Socteties, by Dr. HOLMAN, of Gardiner. Exercises to 
commence at SEVEN o’clock. It is hoped that there 
will be a general and punctual attendance at the hour, for 
the Address of Dr. Holman is spoken of in high terms by 
those who have heard it in Gardwer, Hallowell and Augus- 
ta. May 28, 1834. 


ENGINE NOTICE. 


A meeting of the Winthrop Hydraulian Company will be 
held at their Engine house on Monday next at one o’clock, 
P. M. Per order, 


KENNEBEC, ss.--4t a Court of Probate held at Au- 
«usta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
ast Tuesday of May, A.D 1834. 

M4 ¥Y COURRIER of Winthrop, widow of Joun 

CoURRIER, late of Winthrop, in said County, de- 
ceased, having made application for an allowance out of the 
rsonal estate of said deceased: 

Ordered, That the said Mary Courrier give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published thiee weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Monwouth, in said county, on the sec- 
ond Monday of July next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
A true copy. Altest: E. T. Buipee, Register. 


NOTICE TO WOOL GROWERS. 


T a meeting of Wool growers holden at Union Hall, 

Winthrop, June 15, 1833, the subscriber was chosen a 
Committee of Vigilence and Correspondence. It was also 
Voted, That he call a meeting of wool growers next Spring 
previous to. the time of shearing. In pursuance of suid vote 
I appoint SATURDAY the 3lst day of May inst. at Ma- 
sonic Hall in Winthrop, at two o’clock P. M. as the time 
and place of said meeting. It is hoped that wool growers 
will generally attend. ELIJAH WOOD. 

May 15, 1834. 


HITCHCOCK'S PATENT 


CAST IRON PLOUGHS 


8 SIZES. 
OOD’S, Wright’s, Ducher’s, Starbuck’s, Elliot’s $e 
Plough Castings, for manufacturing and repair. 

Wrougiit lrou Vloughs, 

Wooden do. 

Cast Iron Flange and Mortice Hobbs, of Ames’s, Ly- 
man’s, Thomas’s and Washburn Patterns, from 1 1-4 to 8 
inch box. 

Hubbs and Axles fitted up, do. do. do. 

Pipe Boxes and Axles, do, do. do. 

Pipe Boxes, Cart and Wagon do. from 1 te 6 ineb. 

Axle Mould, Bar Drill and Sledge do. 

Carriage Steel Springs. 

Improved Tire Benders, Forge Backs and Swedge Bloeks, 
for Smiths’ use. 

Tue lrous with box and grates, for Smiths use, with Ap- 
thracite Coal. 

Moore’s, Lowell Foundry, and other eooking, parlor and 
common Stoves, for wood and coal, 

Improved Hot Air Cylinder do. 

do Coal Tubs and Trucks. 

do Galling Irons for Wagons. 
do Cast Iron Pumps. 

do Sheves and Friction Rollers. 

Hollow Ware. 

Straw Cutters, Churns and Winnowing Machines. 

Paint Mills, Locke’s Patent Balances, 

Hollow or Tennoning Augurs. 

Springfield Wrenches. 

Ames’s Cast Steel Back Strap and Common Shovels and 
Spades. 

Hay and Manure Forks, Cast Steel, Stee] and Common 
Hoes. 

Rakes, Forks, Scythes, &c. 

For sale at No. 12, Commercial Street, Boston. 

PROUTY & MEARS. 

April 15, 1834. taScan. 


FLOUGSS. 


Of the first quality kept constantly on hand 


by HORACE GOULD. 
Winthrop, May 8, 1834 


HITCHCOCK’S PATENT 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS, 


F all sizes, kept constantly for sale by the subscriber, 
warranted to be made of the best materials. Likewise 
Points for the same. Purchasers may be assured of being 
supplied with Points at any time. Ploughs sold by the sub- 
scribor, if they do not prove good as recommended, may be 

returned and the money will be refunded. 

WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Winthrop, May 13, 1834. 























SHERIFF'S SALE. 


KeENNEBEC, 88. May 15, 1834. 
pe ten by Execution and will be sold at Public Ave 
tion, on Saturday the 2Ist day of June next at 2 o’cloek 
P. M. at the Tavern House of J. G. W. Coolidge in Wie- 


| throp, all the right in equity of redemption which Benjamim 


Dearborn has in and to the following described Mortgaged 
premises, viz: A lot of land with the buildings thereon, 
situated in Winthrop Village, and bounded North and 
East by land of Daniel Carr, South by the County road 
running through said Village, and West by Bowdoin Street, 
so called, containing a quarter of an acre more or less, be- 
ing the same premises formerly owned by Thomas Fuller 
deceased, and subject to a Mortgage deed given by said 
Fuller to Samuel Clark. 

Also, all the right which said Benjamin Dearborn has of 
redeeming the following described reat Estate, situate ip 
said Winthrop, viz—One undivided fourth part of an acre of 
land on the East side of the Chandler Mil! Stream, so called, 
conveved to said Dearborn by J. R. Stanley, with the Saw- 
Miil thereon or near standing, being the same real Estate 
which was levied and set off for about sixty-seven dollars te 
John May, on an Execution in favor of said May issued om 
a judgment recovered at the August Term of the C.C. Pleas 
for Kennebec Co. 1833. 

Also, all the right which said Benjamin Dearborn has of 
redeeming the following described real Estate, situate im 
said Winthrop, viz— Bounded westerly by the road on the 
East side of the Pond, leading from Winthrop Village te 
Clark’s Mills, so called, in Monmouth, Southerly by land 
of Jos. Tinkham, Easterly by land of Mr. Marrow, and 
Northerly by land of Eben Shaw—containing twenty acres 
tore or less. Said real Estate being the same that waa lev- 
ied and set off for about one hundred and thirty-three dollare 
to Earl Shaw, on an Execution in his favor against said 
Dearborn, issued on a judgement recovered at the August 
Term of the C. C. Pleas for Kennebec Co in 18383. 

For the levy and set off in both of the cases, reference may 
be had to the Kennebec Co. Registry ; and further pa:tice- 
lars made known at the time and place of Sale. 


GEO. W. STANLEY, Dep. Sheriff. 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Exvecrric ANopYNE is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its une 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. Ip 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it hae 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not ye 
been but a few cases where a second application of the rem- 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner. which 1s exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine) of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives inwnense value to the arti- 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever toreturn. ‘The extensive call, and rapid sale of thie 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford 1t for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themseives from the sui- 
fering of tooth-ache for a small compensation. 
The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyme, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow- 





ing one. 
We, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elee- 
tric Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the pubbe 


generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for twoth- 


ach and ague. 
Z. T. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowltor, 
Thomas D Blake, M. D- 
James Gould. 


{rG- The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 
ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 

BenJamin Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the Stave 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, whe 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. Allorders on the State Agent, muss 
be post paid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electre 
Anodyne, and will promptly attend all orders from custo- 
mers. (9 Price 75 cents per bottle. 

Joseph C. Dwight, Halluweil; John Smith, Reacfiele ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Am. Whittier, Chesterville ; 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wilton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z Th Milken, Farmington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. Phil- 
lips; Fletcher & Batos Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Ceo. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. 


N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 


directions accompanying each bottle hag the written signa- 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 
Farmington, May 6, 1834. 
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MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 





= ____— ———= 
From the Cincinnati American. 
* NOW-A-DAYS.” 

Ales! how every thing has changed 
Since I was sweet sixteen, 

When all the girls wore homespun frocks, 
And aprons nice and clean ; 

‘With bonnets made of braided straw, 
That tied beneath the chin, 

And shawls laid neatly on the neck, 
And fastened with a pin. 





But now-a-days the ladies wear 
French gloves and Leghorn hats, 
That take up half a yard of sky, 
In coal hod shape or flats, 
With gowns that do not fall as low 
As such things ought to fall, 
With waists that you might break in two, 
They are so very small. 


I recollect the time when I 
Rode father’s horse to mill, ° 

Across the meadow, rock, and field, 
And up and down the hill. 

And when our folks were out at work, 
As true as I’m a sinner, 

I jump’d upon a horse, bare back, 
And carried them their dinner. 


Dear me! young ladies now-a-days 
Would almost faint away, 

To think of riding all alone, 
In wagon, chaise, or sleigh ; 

And as for giving * Pa” his meals, 
Or helping “* Ma” to bake, 

Oh ! saints, ’twould spoil their lily hands, 
Though ** sometimes they make cake.” 


When winter came, the maiden’s heart 
Began to beat and flutter, 

Each beaux would take his sweet heart out 
Sleigh riding in a cutter. 

Or if the storm was bleak and cold, 
The girls and beaux together 

Would meet, and have most glorious fun, 
And never mind the weather. 


But now, indeed, it grieves me much 
The circumstance to mention, 

However kind a young man’s heart, 
And honest his intention, 

He ne’er can ask a girl to ride, 
But such a war is waged! 

And if he sees her once a week, 
Why surely “ they’re engaged!” 

I never thought that I should try 
My hand at making rhymes, 

But ’tis the way to reprobate 
The present evil times; 

For should I preach morality, 
In common sober prose, 

They’d say *twas older than the hills, 
Or else turn up their nose. 


ee cuenenrambunmmmimmnatecieteasbaaeestintdteeemmmnnstemieneteieenabamiaeinnad 
MISCELLANY. 
— ——— 
POCAHONTAS. 


The following sketch of the character of Poca- 
hontas, is from Mr. Hillard’s “ Life of Capt. John 
Smith,” contained inthe second volume of Spark’s 
American Biography. For many interesting par- 
ticulars respecting this remarkable personage, we 
refer our readers to the work itself. 

It is difficult to speak of the character of Poc- 
ahontas, without falling into extravagance. 
Though our whole knowledge of her is confined 
to a few brilliant and striking incidents, yet there 
is in them so complete a consistency, that reason 
as well gs imagination, permits us to construct 
the whole character from these occasional mani- 
festations. She seems to have possessed every 
quality essential to the perfection of the female 
character; the most graceful modesty, the most 
winning sensibility, strong affections, tenderness 
and delicacy of feeling, dovelike gentleness, and 
most entire disinterestedness. ‘I‘hese beautiful 
qualities were not in her nurtured and trained by 
the influences of refined life, but were the native 
and spontaneous growth of her heart and soul. 

Her mind had not been formed and fed by books 
er the conversation of the gifted and cultivated ; 
the nameless graces of polished life had not sur- 
rounded her from her birth and created that tract 
in manner and deportment, and becoming pro- 
priety in carriage and conversation, which ali wel] 
bred people, however differing originally in refin- 
ment and delicacy of perception, seem to possess 
in about the same degree; nor had the coarse 
forms of actual life been, to her eyes, concealed 











by the elegant drapery which civilization throws 
over them. From her earliest years she had been 
familiar with rude ways of living, uncouth habits 
and lawless passions. Yet she seems to have been 
from the first, a being distnict from and unlike her 
people, though in the midst of them. She re- 
minds ene of a delicate wildflower, growing up In 
the cleft of a rock, where the eye can discern no 
soil for its roots to grasp, and sustain its slender 
stalk, We behold her as she came from the hand 
of her Maker, who seems to have created her in 
a spirit of rebuke to the pride of civilization, giv- 
ing to an Indian girl reared in the depths of a Vir- 
ginian forest, that symmetry of feminine loveliness 
which we but seldom see, with all our helps and 
appliances, and all that moral machinery with 
which we work upon the raw material character, 

But in our admiration of what is lovely and at- 
tractive in the character of Pocahontas, we must 
not overlook the higher moral qualities, which 
command respect almost to reverence. Moral 
courage, dignity, and independence are among 
her most conspicuous traits. Before we can do 
justice to them we must take into consideration 
the circumstances under which they were display- 
ed. Atthe time when the English first appeared 
in Virginia, she wasa child but twelve or thirteen 
years old. These formidable strangers immedi- 
ately awakened in the breasts of her people the 
strongest passions of hatred and fear, and Captain 
Smith, in particular, was looked upon as a being 
whose powers of injuring them were irresistible 
and superhuman. What could have been more 
natural that this young girl should have had all 
these feelings exaggerated by the creative imagi- 
nation of childhood, that Capt. Smith should have 
haunted her dreams, and that she should not have 
had the courage to look upon the man to whom 
her excited fancy had given an outward appear- 
ance corresponding to his frightful attributes ? 

But the very first act of her life, as known to us 
puts her far above the notions and prejudices of 
her people, and stamps at once a seal of marked 
superiority upon her character. And from this 
elevation never descends. Her motives are pe- 
culiar to herself, and take no tinge from the pas- 
sions and opinions around her. She thinks and 
acts for herself, and does not hesitate when there- 
to constrained, to leave her father, and trust for 
protection to that respect which was awakened 
alike by her high birth and high character among 
the whole Indian race. It is certainly a remark- 
able combination which we see in her, of gentle- 
ness and sweetnes with strength of mind, decis- 
ion, and firm consistency of purpose, and would 
be so in any female, reared under the most fa- 
vorable influences. 

The lot of Poeahontas as may be considered a 
happy one, notwithstanding the pang whicl: her 
affectionate nature mast have felt, in being called 
so early to part from her husband and child, It 
was her geod fortune to be the instrument, in the 
hand of Providence, for bringing about a league 
of peace and amity between her own nation and 
the English, a consummation most agreeable to 
her taste and feelings. The many favors which 
she bestowed upon the colonists, were by them 
gratefully acknowedged, and obtained for her a 
rich harvest of attentions in England. Her name 
and deeds have not been suffered to pass out of 
the minds of men, nor are they discerned only by 
the glimmering light of tradition. Captain Smith 
seems to have repaid the vast debt of gratituce 
which he owed her, by the immortality which his 
eloquent and feeling pen bas given her. Who 
has not heard the beautiful story of her heroism, 
and who, that has heard it, has not felt his heart 
throb quick with generous admiration? She has 
become one of the darlings of history, and her 
name is as familiar as a household word to the 
numerous and powerful descendants of the “ fee- 
ble foik,” whom she protected and befriended. 

Her own blood flows in the veins of many hon- 
oroble families, who trace back with pride their 
descent from this daughter of a despised people. 
She has been a powerful, though silent advocate 
in behalf of the race to which she beloaged. Her 
deeds have covered a multitude of their sins. 
When disgusted with numerous recitals of their 
cruelty and treachery, and about to pass an un- 
favorable judgment in our minds upon the Indian 
character, at the thought of Pocahontas our “ rig- 


to admit that there must have been fine elements 
in a people, from among whom such a being could 
spring. 

KENNEBEC CO. AG. SOCIETY, 


OTICE is hereby given thai the Annual meeting of the 
Kennebec Co. Ag. Society stands adjourned to the 
first Wednesday in June next, at 2 o’clock P. M. at the 
Masonic Hall. S. Benjamin, Rac, Sec’y 
Winthrop, May 14, 1834. nil 


INTERESTING TO THE BLIND, 
STATE OF MAINE. 
Secretary of State’s offce. 
Augusta, April 15, 1834. } 
THE accompanying Resolve appropriating 
One Thousand Dollars for the support of the New 
England institution in Boston, in the Common. 
wealth of Massachuseets, of such indigent Bling 
persons in this State, as may appear proper sub. 
jects for education at said institution, is pudlished 
for the information of all interested in the welfaro 
and happiness of that unfortunate class of our {¢}. 
low beings 
The following are the 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
for the admission of Beneficiaries into the New 
Englacd Institutions for the Edueation of the 
Blind. 

Candidates for admission must be over six and 
under twenty four years of age. 

They must produce certificates of incurable 
blindness from some respectable physician of reg- 
ular standing, also their freedom from any epilep- 
tic or contagious disorder, or from any physical 
affliction that would render them unfit inmates 
with others. 

Beneficiaries must produce a certifiicate from 
the Selectmen or the overseers of the poor of 
their town, stating that their parents and imme- 
diate relatives are unable to deftay the expenses 
of their education. 

Thev must produce a certificate of good moral 
character from the Selectmen or clergyman of 
their town. 

They must be provided with at least six good 
cotton shirts, two vests, jackets, and pantaloons; 
six pairs of socks or stockings ; two pairs of boots 
or shoes ; six pocket handkerchiefs, and two black 
stocks; all to be in good condition, and the wool- 
ens of dark color. 

The females must be provided with at least the 
same quantity of linen; and with three gowns 
and dresses.—T he clothing must be renewed from 
time to time, as may be necessary—by the par- 
ents; anything more than eommon mending will 
not be done at the expense of the institution. 

Each pupil must be provided with a wooden 
chest with a lock and key ; ana of sufficient size 
to contain all their clothing. 

All the articles of clothing must be marked with 
the name of the owner—at full length. 

The friends ef persons desirous of availing thm- 
selves of the Bounty ef the State are requested to 
make written application therefore, to the Sub- 
scriber (at this office) on or before the 12th day 
of June next, stating their Age, Sex, Occupation, 
Abilities, Constitution, Character, How and when 
they became blind, and their situation, and that of 
their near relatives, in regard to property. 

By order of the Governor and Council. 

ROSCOB G. GREENE, Secretary of State. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
Resolve for the relief of the Indigent Blind. 


Resolved, That the sum of One Thousand Dol- 
lars be and hereby is appropriated for the educa 
tion of indigent Blind, in the State of Maine, t? 
be expended by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Council, at their discretion, in de 
fraying in whole or part upon application, the ex 
pense of placing at the New England Institution 
in Boston such indigent blind persons as may 4? 
pear proper subjects for education at such Insti- 
tution. 

In the House of Representatives, March 11,1854 

Read and passed. 
NATHAN CLIFFORD, Speaker. 

In Senate, March 11, 1834, Read and passed. 

JOSEPH WILLIAMSON, President. 
arch 11, 1834. Approved, 

" ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 














or relents.” With a softened heart we are ready 
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